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as necessarily and principally an activity is presented in the
Parable of the Talents, where all that men possess is re-
presented as capital belonging to the Supreme King, the
interest of which He exacts under the heaviest penalties.
It may well be doubted whether anything approaching
the rigour of this doctrine can be found even in the writ-
ings of philosophers; and it is, in the opinion of the
present writer, not doubt fill that it was utterly strange to
the popular and accepted moral code of the ancients.

The question is likely to occur to many readers, If this
was tho object of the institution Christ founded, has it
not failedF Have mankind been so disciplined by it that
these virtues have become common, or are they as difli-
oult and as rare as ever they were? On the other hand
do not these virtues, when they appear, appear as often
outside the Christian Church as within its pale ? May it
not even be said that at the present day the morality of
Christians is of a languid and conventional sort, and that
thi>, freshest, most vigorous, and healthy virtue is dis-
played by some of those who are not Christians? To
these questions the writer would-reply, The Christian
Church has not failed altogether, but it lias certainly
failed grievously. It has made men to a certain extent
phihmthropical, it has made them for the most part
ashamed of extreme revenge, it has considerably elevated
and purified the female sex. In the middle ages it had
great success in uniting different races. On the other
hand it must be confessed, that since the Reformation it
has acted rather as a dividing than a uniting influence,
and further, that through a great part of its history it
has been a too consistent enemy of freedom. It has been
over and over again the main support of tyranny; over